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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 

Vol. I. No. 2. 

I. ETYMOLOGICAL AND GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 

1. — TyAoupos. 

TyXoupdi; occurs twice in Aeschylus' Prometheus, and twice in 
Euripides, besides once in Apollonius Rhodius. 1 Its actual mean- 
ing is simply ' far,' ' remote ' : els rqXoupdv fjxopev nidov, ' into a 
distant land' (Prom. 1); ryXoupdv de yr t v Effete, 'thou shalt come 

to a far country' (809) ; njXoupd yap vaiooa aw r/iimv neSta, 'though 
she dwells in plains distant from us' (Andr. 890); -njXoupdi; 
oZaa Saipdraiv, 'while I was far from the palace' (Orest. 1325); 
this last is the only passage which does not imply a very great 
distance. The current etymology of the word is 'far-bounded,' 
'having distant boundaries.' Hesychius, rijXoopov' -noppw dwwpia- 

p-ivrjv ; Etymol. Magn., rrjXoupi'x; ' 6 -oppw ant&v, and rob ttjXou xa\ 
opos; and so modern dictionary -makers, including W. Dindorf 
(Lexicon Aeschyleum). 

The accent of the word is against this. Compounds of this 
sort, ending in -»<?, accent the ultima or a short penult only when 
the latter part of the compound has an active sense, as doer or 
agent: so Xcffo-ftoXoc;, ' stone -thrower,' distinguished from X186- 
Pukoq, 'pelted with stones'; vea-roxos, 'having lately brought 
forth,' but vsii-roxoq, 'new born.' And possessive compounds in 
-o? are always, or almost always, accented recessively. Our word, 
therefore, if really a compound of Spot (jiupoq), 'boundary,' ought 

1 Argonautica 2, 544 : ov de Tig ala ryXovpog. 
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to be TrjAoupot;, or at least ryhwpos. 1 Lycophron, indeed, uses 
ay/oopo*;, and its accent as properispomenon is expressly attested 
by Herodian. And njXodpo^ has been written, it would seem, even 
in ancient times ; for the Hesychiail gloss above quoted goes on, 

rtvet; p.h a>q navoupyov, rivkq Se ai? XTj-zoupon tu> tuvu), and then comes 

a second gloss, ryXoupos • paxp66ev airo6eis. Of modern scholars 
Reisig wished to write TyXovpo*;. But the testimony of Herodian 
must be considered final as to the accent. He cites it as oxy- 
tone, along with olxoopdq and xr)-oupos? This fact makes very 
strongly against the etymology in question, especially as the sup- 
posed idea of ' boundaries ' by no means necessarily lies in the 
word. I can think of only one way in which a deviation like this 
from the normal accentuation could be aecounted for. Supposing 
that all, or nearly all other words in -oup<><; were oxytone, this one 
word standing by itself might, we can conceive, be drawn into the 
analogy of the rest. We shall have, I think, to conclude that this 
has happened in the case of some words in -<u-«<r to be hereafter 
discussed. But even that resource seems to fail us here. For 
although there are four or five other oxytones in -oupos, there are, 
on the other hand, npuaoopos (Soph.), airaupos (Soph.), upoopot; 
(Hdt.), to say nothing of the late ay/oopo<;, z and of axioupos, 
xipxoupos, apxroupoc;, and others. These would have protected a 
*r7//«D/)o? or *Tijkoupos from any influence of false analogy. 

Hartung regarded ri)Xoup6<; as a derivative merely, not a com- 
pound, and in this he is followed by Wecklein. According to 
them 4 it is formed from rrjXou as ToXpypoi; from roXprj, and mivqpds 
from kovos. This is by no means convincing. For ttjXov is geni- 
tive of an obsolescent noun-stem ttjXo-, whence zrjXd-dsv, rr/Xo-Oi, 
tijX(h, T-rjXo-ripiu, TTjXo-rdrw. And what is a derivative suffix doing 
behind a genitive case ? Suffixes should be added to stems, not 
cases. To the grammar of the last generation there was, of course, 
nothing strange in the idea of an adjective derived from an adverb, 

1 The oldest (inscriptional) form of bpog, ' boundary,' is opfog. Its etymology 
is unknown. As no initial consonant can be proved for it, it seems that we 
should have to suppose *rr/X-opfo(, proparoxytone, to start with ; then *r?/A-ovpos 
(cp. aw-ovpos, bfi-ovpos) ; so that the accentuation rr/Aovpoc, ayxovpos, remains after 
all unexplained. 

2 Lenz I, p. 202, 17. 

^rerpupoi in the Heraclean Tables, C. I. G. 5764, 5775, is also a compound of 
opof, but of course there is no tradition about its accent. 

4 On Prom. 1. 
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and our dictionaries are full of such derivations yet. But I do not 
know of a single clear case of the sort. Adverbs are fossilized 
cases, so to speak, of dead (or living) nouns. And where deriva- 
tives exist, they are formed, as they should be, from the stems of 
these nouns. An instance or two will illustrate my meaning. 
Mdzatoc, any one can see, is not from p.drrj\>, but from the stem p.ara- 
of the old noun p-dry, which is still rarely used. But just so dvraws 
is not from the adverb avra, as such, but from the stem dvra-, which 
survives in avzr r v t and would appear, as a noun, to be not quite 
extinct. And xpoipdioq, rjpep.aloc, XaOpaXin; are likewise to be under- 
stood, not as from xplxpa, f t p(p.a, XdOpa outright, but as from dead 
Stems xpo<pa- t Tjpepa. X.aOpa-. The relation of aKprjpbz to al<pa is 

probably not different. The adverb yapai makes no adjective, but 

its Stem /ap.a- (also in yapd-Ov;, yapd-Sic;, yap.d-Zs) makes yapr/Xoe;. 

And — passing to adverbs like -nj/oS— <5,u«t) and 6<i>ou can form no 
derivatives, but their stems 6po- and &<po- (compare 6(/'6-0ev, 64'd-dt, 
i>4'<n, b<!'6-(T£, o^o-rdrco') give rise to ipoux; and 6<f/7]X6t;. Now just 
so, if an adjective corresponding to ryXou had been wanted, it would 
have been formed from the stem ryXo-; and if formed in -p<i<; it could 
have been nothing else than *rrjXrjp6^ t as nwypoi; from xw<>- t 'Mxr-qpoq 
from wan-, and more than forty others. 

I think it probable that r^Xoupnq is a compound, not of Spot, 
'boundary,' but of opoq, oZpo<;, in compounds also -utpog — origi- 
nally fopoc — 'watcher,' 'looker,' and is formed exactly like 
oixoupos, 'house-guardian,' and xr,7t<ivp6t;, 'garden- watcher,' the 
words along with which Herodian cites it ; to which may be added 
ipxoupog (late), 'fence-watcher'; also mjXwpoq, nuXa-wpog (nvXa- 
F<>p<><f), 'gate-keeper,' and Oupmpoz, dpxuiopoq, axsuuipoq, ypvxrwpoz, 
as well as rtpwpoq, npd-opos (rip.a-F6po<;') 'honor-guardian,' 
'avenger.' ' Accordingly, *T^Xs-fdpo<; (or *rrjXo-F6poc), meaning 
primarily 'watching from afar,' and so 'looming up in the distance,' 
and applied first, let us imagine, to a tree or mountain on the 
distant horizon ; then by use the meaning might fade, perhaps, 
into 'seen in the distance,' and then merely 'distant' An inkling 
of this etymology may have lurked in the mind of a scholiast on 

Prom. I, who defines the word, d<p oh -y}Xe xal paxpdv 6~pdv Teg duvarou, 

1 All these words must have shifted the accent to the ultima after contraction, 
in order to conform to the rule which prescribes that compounds of this class 
shall be oxytone if they have a long penult. At the outset *rrvAa-F6pog, etc. 
(like CKevo-ijidpoQ), must be assumed. The accent of rifid-opo( is to me inexpli- 
cable. 
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that is, 'affording a distant view,' which is certainly a wrong turn, 
at least for the passage in question, but shows perhaps some notion 
of the original meaning. 

If this transition of meaning seems harsh, it may be observed 
that we have a close parallel in the Sophoclean r-^lunzoq. It means, 
as used, simply ' far ' ; ryXwxds otyvei, ' he is gone far away ' (Ai. 
564) ; /3»5 TTjkwKdv Iwdv, ' he utters a shout from afar,' or ' penetrat- 
ing far.' The original meaning must have been, not 'seen from 
afar' (Liddell and Scott), 'e longinquo conspicuus' (Dindorl), 
'/xaxpddev ycuvopevov' (Hesychius), but rather 'far-seeing,' 'fern 
schauend' (Pape), like <rxu0pwn:6<;, 'gloomy-looking,' and plenty 
more. But 'far looking' can pass without much trouble into 'far 
visible'; for whatever looms up so as to see us, that we can see in 
turn ; and, finally, can come to mean simply ' far,' without reference 
to vision. 

These adjectives in -wk6<; demand a word in passing. Most of 
them are generally taken as containing u>4>> 'face,' 'eye.' But their 
accent again is not what we look for in possessive compounds, and 
suggests rather an active verbal -u>Tt6-q, 'looking.' Now, a good 
many of the words in question admit this explanation just as easily 
as the other, and some seem to require it. Tr/Xunzog seems a clear 
case of this, for 'far-eyed' or 'far-faced' would not give much 
sense. So too: 

Tzupw-Koq: y.epauvos (Prom. 667), 'fiery-looking,' 'fire-glancing' 
lightning, better than ' fire-eyed.' 

tpknyuindv nop (Prom. 253), ' flame-looking,' 'flaming.' 

avTiaizoz '• avrwKo'i<; 8Xs<pdp<H<ri (Iph. A. 584), 'eyes that looked 
him face to face.' 

yopyaiizoq: yopyumov ailaq (k£ S/i/tdrwv, Prom. 356), 'fierce-glaring' 
flame; yopytuTiobq xopas (H. F. 868), ' fierce-flashing ' eyes ; better 
than ' fierce-visaged.' So: 

aypaanhv oppa (H. F. 990), ' wild-looking.' 
tpatdpwiriv oppa (Orest. 894), 'cheerful-looking.' 
exuffpumdv oppa (Phoen. 1 333), 'gloomy-looking.' 
ddTepio-Kov oppa ArjTwas xdpys (Aesch. Fr. 164 N.), 'star looking,' 
'star-like.' But aaTzpwizbc; aldrjp (Ion. 1080), 'starry' firmament. 
alparwnob<; xopaq (Orest. 256), ' bloody-looking,' 'blood-shot' 

eyes (alpa Pkz-Kouaas, Hesych.). In alparunzo) depyparutv diaydopal 
(Phoen. 870, of Oedipus) it does not necessarily mean ' bloody- 
eyed'; we can translate 'the bloody mutilation of his eyes.' 
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In these cases the supposed active meaning seems to me prefer- 
able. Observe that in the last two ('starry,' 'bloody') the 
meaning has begun to fade out much as in tt)Xo>t:6<;. This fading 
has gone further in : 

xoda>izo<; ayiidq (Iph. T. 263), 'hollow-looking,' and so practically 
' hollow '; and 

vuxTspwKoq: doxrjpa vuxTspwndv . ivvb%a>v dveipatv (Here. F. Ill), 

merely a 'nocturnal' vision. Perhaps also in errscvio^dq (Homer), 
'narrow-looking,' and so 'narrow'; to which Euripides has the 
counterpart in %aap.a sbpamdv nlrpas (Iph. T. 626), a 'wide' crevice. 
However, a different understanding of these two is possible. 

Others are less decisive so far as meaning goes : deivwxdi; ( Hes. 
Scut. 250, of the Kripsq), Tsparwizos (Hymn. Horn. 19, 36, of Pan), 

pu(Oit6q, obtonog, pappaptonoq, pop/j.opu>n6s, dato-noc. Yet their accent 

affords a presumption in favor of the active sense. 

On the other hand, one or two resist this interpretation. For 
even if we can understand ■Ka.pdsvto-Koq (Eur. Elec. 948) as 'girlish- 
looking' rather than 'girl-faced-,' and apPAw-Kot; (Saxpuiov fliov 
appkwitov, Eum. 955) as 'dim-looking' rather than 'dim-eyed,' 
still the pupiwTzdi; ftoorac; (Argos) of Prom. 569 cannot be other than 
'many-eyed.' Not less certainly have we a possessive compound 
in Stxrom tzi)Xuu>tzu> (Od. / 386), which seems to contain an *aijn; 
'hole,' equivalent to Surj. And it is possible to take <rrstvu>7z6q and 
ebpwTzoc in a similar way, as Vanicek does, though to me this does 
not recommend itself. 

Respecting these words in -wn6<; t the most probable view, so far 
as I now see, is that the mass of them were compounds of an active 
-ujTzo-q, and so oxytone; and that the few other compounds of like 
termination, which should have had recessive accent, were drawn 
into the analogy of the rest. 

2. — 0swp6<;. 

This word has received a variety of interpretations. 

1. From dsog and &pa or -uipoq: 'god -watcher,' 'caring for the 
god.' Hesychius: dsuipoi' ol (ppovriZmTeq Tzspl to. deXa: and so most 
ancients and moderns have taken it. 

2. Pollux 2, 55 : and too npos 0edv 6poi>eiv (!), 'hastener to a god.' 

3. From d£a and &pa, -u>p6q \ " mit der &pa der 0£a (spectandi 
cura) betraut: wonicht gesteigert ; die 0£a (eifrig) wahrnehmend, 
d. h. ausfiihrend "; Pott Etym. Forsch. II 3, 584, doubtingly. 
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4. As no compound at all, but a mere derivative from Via; 'one 
who has to do with a spectacle.' So Curtius, followed by Vanicek. 

Which of these is right ought not to be a matter of doubt. The 
first explanation falls to the ground by reason of the Doric form 
despot;,' as Ahrens, Dor. p. 182, rightly says. The second requires 
no serious notice. The fourth is refuted by the lack of all analogy 
for the o> in Oeuipoq. There is not a single derivative in -mpoq ; on 
the contrary, the very numerous formations with suffix -p<>- from 
a- and o- stems have mostly the form -fjpos, as neXeTypos, arypoq, 
Xvxrjpot;, and about forty others (but avtapdq from d'/t'a) ; a few end 
in -spot; , as axiepos, <po(3i-pos ; still fewer in -ap6s, as vedpos. Accord- 
ingly, from 6(a we might have Doric and Attic deapoc, Ionic l/er/poi;, 
but never dewpuq. 

Pott's idea is the only one that meets the case. From *0£a-F<>pt><; 
we should get by the regular contraction dsapoc in Doric, Ostupos in 
Attic. The only question is whether the original meaning is really 
'overseer of a spectacle,' and not rather 'onlooker at a spectacle,' 
according to Pott's second thought. For this latter speaks the use 

of Osu>p('>z in Choeph. 246 {2ski, Zeb, Oea>pdt; raivos izpayiMTu>v ysvin>), 

and two other places in Aeschylus, where it means simply 'spec- 
tator,' OzaT-rjg ; also the prevailing use of Osmpiw. 

The objection which Ahrens (1. c.) makes to this derivation has 
little weight. It is true that Oz&opai is in Doric Oalap.ai ; nevertheless 
the noun *0aa might have been lightened to Oia, even in Doric itself. 
And in any case *0aapug would be too clumsy to have maintained 
itself. 

3. — llotfiu). 

In an old Argive inscription recently discovered at Olympia 
occurs the form E1'0IFE\3E; that is, £no(f7)E=l7zt>{r l (js. The appear- 
ance of f in this word I have not seen accounted for. E. Curtius, 
who edited the inscription in the Archaeologische Zeitung xxxiv 
(1876), 1, was puzzled by it, and Cauer in his Delectus Inscrip- 
tionum cannot explain it: "nam quamquam in stirpe verbi noietv 
pu radix latere videtur . . . tamen in ea tale vestigium o 
vocalis servatum esse non crediderim "; and he thinks it may have 
arisen "depravata pronuntiatione." But it does not seem needful 
to resort to this last supposition, ihuiw is a derivative verb from 
-■Kotuq (Xoyo-iroios, 6r,hi--K<>i6c). Whether with G. Curtius we refer 

this to root pu, 'beget' (cp. xatdo-Tzowq, iztnelaOai naida.';'), or with 
1 Also Elean, as we see from the long Elean inscription lately discovered. 
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Vanicek and others to root ku, 'beat,' 'hammer,' we must in 
either case suppose *-k<>F-i6-s and from it *noF-t£-u>. Hence to 
*izuiF «c, T.mFiut is an easy step : the epenthesis just as in poXpa for 
*puip-ta, and countless other cases. I do not suppose it would be 
easy to show another case of epenthesis with vau, but as it can be 
proved for almost every other consonant, and is most common with 
the continuants, there is nothing strange in it here. I take it that 
in most cases where Ft came together (*ebv6F -ca, *ydF-ta, etc.) the 
F disappeared before the epenthesis had time to set in, but we have 
only to suppose that the Argive dialect held to the consonant in 
this word with a little extra tenacity. 

4. — AattpfHov. 

It may seem almost presumptuous to offer anything about this 
much-discussed Homeric word ; yet I cannot help thinking that just 
the right view of it has been hitherto missed. The case stands 
briefly thus : 

From the ancients we have two interpretations : one, ' experi- 
enced,' 'skillful,' based on a derivation from Sapat; the other, 
'valiant,' 'warlike,' referring the compound to Sat (dative), 'battle,' 
'fray.' Modern scholars are divided between these two interpre- 
tations. Thus, Nitzsch, Autenrieth, Diintzer favor the former; 
Wolf, Hermann, Ameis, the latter; while Buttmann (Lexilogus 1, 
p. 200) laid it down, as is well known, that the word has the one 
meaning in the Iliad (except the last book), and the other in the 
Odyssey and II. Q, and that so there are two 8ai<ppu>v's. 

Buttmann was undeniably right in asserting a difference in usage. 
In the Iliad the epithet is applied as follows (I rely on Ebeling's 
Lexicon) : to Achilleus, six times ; Diomedes, four times ; Tydeus, 
three times; Aias, twice; Atreus, twice ; Bellerophontes, twice; Priam, 
four times; Antimachos, twice; Odysseus, Idomeneus, Antilochos, 
Meriones, Peneleos,Cebriones, Peleus, Aeneas, Pandaros, Socos, Hip- 
pasos, Phorcys, each once. In every case to a warrior; for even Priam 
and Antimachos, who do not appear outright as such in the field, 
are yet princes who have, as a matter of course, seen their fighting 
days. In the Odyssey, Odysseus is called 8a£<ppwv nine times, and 
Alcinoos four times, Orsilochos and Anchialos each once ; so, too, 
Polybos, a suitor ; and another Polybos, father of Eurymachos : 
these are princes, and may be counted as warriors by implication, 
but less easily can Telemachos (8 687) be considered so, and still 
less Polybos, an artificer of the Phaeacians (d 373), and Anticlea, 
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the wife of Laertes (» 356). Even Penelope was formerly called 
daiypwv instead of Ttepiypwv in some copies at least, as we know 
from Eustathius and the scholiasts. And similarly in the Hymn to 
Demeter 359 we have Satypnvt Uspas<povsirj. Finally, in Q 325, 
Idaeos, the charioteer of Priam, is Satypvw. 

All this is hardly fortuitous, and goes to show that in the later 
epos the word had altered its meaning somehow, so as to be appli- 
cable to unwarlike personages, even women. But every one must 
see the difficulty of supposing, as Buttmann does, that we have two 
words of different origin. Are we to think, Nitzsch pertinently 
asks, that by OSuarja Sdtypwa TiotxtXop^rrjv, A 482, any different Odys- 
seus is meant from the one so described in >? 168? On the other 
hand, it is not easy to get along with either interpretation alone. 
Those who hold to the derivation from Saf t vat apply it to warriors 
as 'skilled,' 'tried' in war, SeSarjxores aXxijv, but they do not show 
why in the Iliad it is applied to this kind of skill only, but to others 
in the Odyssey. Those again who think 'battle-minded' to be 
the original force are obliged to assume a very great change in 
meaning, so that the epithet as given to women shall signify no 
more than 'wacker' (Wolf) or 'spirited.' 

Formally, neither derivation is, so far as I am prepared to say, 
impossible ; yet it is be observed that neither furnishes exactly the 
right stem Sat- for the first part of the compound. A noun-stem 
Sa-'i-, from root Sa-, 'learn,' is not only unknown but in some 
degree improbable. Rather the stubborn hiatus in Satypwv points 
to a lost consonant. The other derivation furnishes this consonant, 
for the Homeric dative Sat, 'battle,' stands without doubt for SaP-i. 
But even this word gives us only a stem Sap-, not Sapi-. 1 It is 
true that the assumption of such a stem would be easy ; Sat would 
then be to Sat-<ppa>v as dative aXxi to aXxi-<ppwv. 

But there is no need to assume a stem SaFt- at all when we have 
it right at hand in another word, which furnishes, it seems to me, a 
very fitting meaning for the epithet in question. This is the word 
Sate, plural SaiSsq. As used, the word means ' torch,' but its older 
meaning was presumably anything burning, 'firebrand,' 'blaze,' 
' fire.' Its root is du-, SaP, ' kindle.' Indeed, it is almost certain 
that Sat, 'battle,' (compare Sijios and payy itoXepos re SiSrjsv) is from 
the same root, and meant only the ' blaze ' of battle ; so that ' battle ' 
would be after all only a metaphorical sense, unlikely to be used in 

1 The late accusative Si.lv (Callimachus) may, I take it, be left out of account. 
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a compound. That the <5 in stems in -id- is only an accessory 
sound, is well known ; so daft-, not daftd-, is the oldest form of 
the stem. 

We get, therefore, ' fiery-hearted ' as the probable meaning of 
Sai-<ppwv, and this sense, we may suppose, was still fully alive in the 
Iliad. From this it is no great transition to ' high-souled,' 
'spirited,' ' gallant '; and this, I think, is about the meaning of 
the word in the Odyssey and the Homeric Hymn. Pindar uses it 
of Alcmena, Pyth. 9, 148. 

5. — Siremps. 

Siremps, an old Latin legal term, means 'just so.' Usually in 
the connexion siremps lex esto, ' let the law be just so.' The fuller 
form sirempse occurs in the prologue to Plautus's Amphitruo, 73. 
Neglecting older and less successful attempts to explain the word, 
we have explanations from Ritschl ' and Corssen." Ritschl, 
regarding si- rightly as si-c without its c — the locative of the pro- 
noun-stem so- — takes the whole as si re pse, ' so in very fact,' 
whence sirepse ; s and he looks upon the m as a mere ' phonetic ' 
insertion, like that in rumpo and cumbo. But the m in these words 
is not phonetic merely, but an organic addition to form the present 
stem, and the supposed insertion, between two words, is not very 
credible. Corssen does a little better, assuming sirempse, rem 
being the accusative of 'specification.' But what has this strength- 
ening particle pse, which elsewhere attaches itself only to pronouns, 
to do after rem, a substantive ? *Si-pse would be very conceivable, 
but hardly si-rem-pse. We cannot fancy any *res-pse, *rei-pse. I 
take the word rather as si rem eampse, ' thus in very fact.' Eampse 
is a known form (Plaut. Men. 772 and elsewhere) : m in rem would 
be lost in this situation, and the three vowels, e m ea would readily 
contract -into one. 

6. — Made virtute esto. 

Made in the few places where it occurs in verse before a conso- 
nant shows a short final e ; Verg. Aen. 9, 641, made nova virtute, 
and twice in Statius." This, I suppose, is the reason why we 

1 Rhein. Mus. 8, p. 303. 2 Ausspr. II, 847. 

3 This form really occurs (along with siremse) in a passage of Charisius, but 
is probably nothing more than a scribe's error. 

4 Two passages in early tragedies, Att. v. 305 R. and Inc. inc. v. 231 R. 
(macte Pelopiis and macte nitier), are indecisive from the nature of the metre. 
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have all been taught that it is a vocative, and that in the phrases 
made virtute esto and the like, it is used somehow irregularly or 
exceptionally for the nominative. This has been understood in two 
somewhat different ways. First, it has been looked on as an 
instance of attraction out of the nominative case into the vocative. 
So, among others, Reisig, Vorlesungen iiber lateinische Sprach- 
wissenschaft, 346, who puts it thus: "indem ein pradicat in einem 
satze, statt in dem nominativ gestellt zu sein, in dem vocativ steht, 
weil der satz an jemand gerichtet ist, auf welchen das pradicat 
bezogen wird." And as the standard Greek illustration of this, 
Theocritus 17, 66, SAftte xoups yivow, is always brought forward, 
which really does, at first view, seem a striking parallel to made 
virtute esto. But the correspondence lessens on inspection. Theo- 
critus's phrase is a bold and exceptional attraction, even for the 
Greek, which admits attraction of case so freely. The two or three 
other Greek passages which are cited as having the vocative by 
attraction are less abruptly peculiar. 1 But the Latin language is 
much less flexible in such matters, and the expression in question 
is an old and well-established phrase, not the bold venture of a 
poet. Then, too, in these Greek passages there is a vocative 2 
close at hand to exert the attraction ; in the Latin phrase there is 
often no vocative at all. Nor do the other instances of the like 
attraction in Latin stand on the same footing with made esto. The 
most noteworthy are Hor. Sat. 2, 6, 20, Matutine pater, sen lane 
libentius audis ; Pers. 3, 27, stemmate quod Tusco ramum 
millesime ducis, censoremve tuum vel quod trabeate salutas ; Tibull. 
1, 7, 53, sic venias hodierne. Add Val. Flac. 4, 467.' In these 
cases, it is clear, the vocative is not merely an address, it stands also 
for what should be a nominative in agreement with the subject of 
the verb. But it is equally clear that in these isolated passages we 

1 Soph. Ai. 694, a Hdv, Hav, aXiirlayia-e . . . (j>dvj)0i, and Aesch. Suppl. 
535, yevov TroXv/ivdarop, l^airrop 'lovq, are the chief instances. Soph. Phil. 760, 
Eur. Tro. 1221 cannot count (see Lobeck on Ai. 1. c), because the participle 
which here stands as copula is itself vocative, so that we have simple agreement 
rather than attraction. But avrl yap knXifim "I/Jppaae Tlapftcviov, in a verse of 
Callimachus (Schol. Ap. Rh. 2, 866), goes beyond all these in boldness. 

2 Except in the fragment of Callimachus : see last foot-note. 

8 Verg. Aen. 2, 283, 10, 327, Val. Flac. I, 391, do not belong here. Nor do 
Catull. 75, I, Rufe mihi frustra . . . credite amice ; and Prop. 2, 12, 2, 
lectule deliciis facte beate meis : there is no attraction, only the normal agreement 
of cases. 
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are dealing not with a native idiom of the Latin language, but with 
a finicality of expression which poets here and there imitated from 
equally exceptional expressions in Greek poetry. And the models 
for these Latin passages were no doubt found in the artificial Alex- 
andrine poetry, as for instance the sample quoted from Callimachus. 

A somewhat different view of the supposed vocative is that which 
regards made as a sort of fixed or petrified case, no longer felt 
distinctly as vocative. In this sense Neue, Lateinische Formen- 
lehre, II, p. 99, treats of it among the adjectiva indeclinabilia. 
See also Zumpt's Grammar, § 103. The idea would be that starting 
from a vocative made it would have lost its force as a case of 
address, and so become somehow capable of standing for other 
cases. But it is very difficult to see how the first beginnings could 
have been made of using a vocative in construction with the predi- 
cate of a sentence. That the vocative should become a mere 
exclamation is natural enough : so made virtute ! but made virtute 
esto would be conceivable only as a sort of mixture of two phrases, 
made virtute (exclamatory) and modus virtute esto, and I suppose 
the retention of the vocative form would be thought to impart 
something of the explosiveness of the exclamatory clause. So 
from made ! meaning substantially ' bravo !' we should have to 
fancy people beginning to say ' be thou bravo !' This is in itself 
difficult, and when now one takes into account the older use of the 
phrase it becomes wellnigh incredible. 

The oldest use is sacrificial. Madus means, I take it, 'increased,' 
'magnified,' 'glorified,' from root mag- 1 Servius tells us that 
the expression was derived from the religious language, and 
we find it repeatedly used in the prayers given by Cato in 
his work De Re Rustica, as follows : made fercto esto ; made 
vino inferio esto ; made hisce suovitaurilibus ladentibus immo- 
landisesto; and the like (chapters 132, 134, 139, 141). What 
would the vocative be doing here? Made here does not mean 
' bravo !' nor is there anything exclamatory or interjectional in 
the thought; it is not even 'O glorious Jove'; it is simply 'be 
thou magnified by these offerings,' always at the end of the prayer, 
and in a solemn but tranquil tone. Nor does the vocative of the 
god's name immediately precede ; this may or may not be the case. 

1 Fest. p. 125, mactus, magis ductus. Serv. on Verg. Aen. 9, 641, mack; magis 
aucte, affectatae gloriae : et est sermo tractus a sacris, qtwtiens enim aut tus aut vinum 
super victiniam fundebatur, dicebant, mactus est taurus vino vel ture : hoc est, cumu- 
lata est hostia et magis aucta. But the usage shows that mactus was said rather of 
the god than the victim. 
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Now, dissent from this vocative view has not been altogether 
wanting. As early as 1827 G. T. A. Kriiger, in his ' Untersuch- 
ungen aus dem Gebiete der lateinischen Sprachlehre,' Heft 3, p. 
80, separated made from the above-described cases of attraction, 
and recognized in it an adverb. Madvig says: " man pflegt dies 
wort mit unrecht als den vocativ eines sonst ungebrauchlichen 
adjectivs zu betrachten" (Grammar, § 268, a, 3 foot-note), but he 
does not tell us what it is. Weissenborn on Livy 2, 12, 14, calls 
it an adverb ; and Roby (516), speaking of the shortening of the 
adverb-ending -e in bene, male, adds with a ' perhaps ' made. 
Roby is certainly wrong in classing made with bene and male. In 
the shortening of the latter, two influences have co-operated : the 
well-known tendency to shorten iambic words to pyrrhics, and the 
frequency of these particular words. Made is not a frequent word, 
and not an iambic word, and so it is hardly credible that as an 
adverb it should have been shortened, or should have a short -e at 
all. 

Now, if we examine the three passages, which, so far as I can 
find out, are the only evidence we have of the quantity of made, 
we find, what nobody seems to have noticed, that there is in these no 
esto at all, and that nothing hinders our taking it outright as vocative. 
The chief passage is Verg. Aen. 9, 641. Ascanius has just killed 
Remulus with his arrow, and Apollo watching the conflict calls out 
made nova virtute puer ; sic itur ad asira, which is to say, ' bravo, 
boy, for thy youthful prowess ; 'tis thus that immortality is gained.' 
The two other places are both in Statius' Silvae: 1, 2, 201, made 
torts, Latios inter placidissime vales, and 1, 3, 106, made bonis 
animi. And this leads me to my own view, which is that there are 
two made's : made vocative, used in pure exclamations, and made 
adverb, used in wishes along with esto. There occur also madus 
nominative singular, madum accusative, and madi nominative 
plural of this obsolescent word ; and to make all clearer I will run 
through the bulk of the instances where the different forms occur. 

1. The nominative madus in a formula of Cato's (R. R. 134), 
bonas preces precor, uti sies volens propitius mihi, liberisque meis, 
domofamiliaeque meae, madus hoc ferdo, 'glorified by this meat- 
offering.' Again along with esto in a sentence from a similar 
prayer, Arnobius 7, 31, madus hoc vino inferio esto, where Cato 
in like cases gives made; whence we see that madus esto was 
said as well as made esto. 

2. The accusative, madum honoratumque, in a Numidian inscrip- 
tion : see Neue II, p. 99. 
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3. The adverb made; first in the sacrificial formulae above 
described : macte vino inferio esto, and the like. Made esse can 
be said just as bene, pulcre esse, which Plautus freely uses person- 
ally (bene fui, pule re simus, etc.; Men. 485 ; True. 4, 2, 28; Merc. 

3, 3, 21), ' to be well off' ; so made esse, ' to be in a glorified con- 
dition.' Later in expressions of applause and encouragement with 
esto, and with an ablative, mostly virtute. Made virtute esto (Hor. 
Sat. i, 2, 31 ; Sen. Ep. 66 end), ' be prospered' or 'increased in thy 
valor'; macte virtute diligentiaque esto (Li v. 10, 40, 11); made, 
inquam, virtute simulque his versibus esto (Lucilius). Add Mart. 

4, 13; Pacuv. v. 146 Ribbeck. In indirect discourse Liv. 2, 12, 14, 
iuberem (te) macte virtute esse, where the assumption of a vocative 
would be more than ever troublesome. A case with the plural will 
be noted directly. 

4. The vocative macte ; without esto. In a fragment of Attius' 
Neoptolemus (v. 473 R.), M, uti dixi, made his armis, mdcta vir- 
tute'm patris, ' thou who art honored with these arms, do honor to 
thy sire's valor.' Again Attius (v. 305 R.), maneds, his ante 
ex/Ho macte Pelopiis ex te'rris ! where it seems to be ironical, ' hon- 
ored with exile.' Later in exclamations of applause. Simply macte 
'bravo!' (Cic. Att. 15, 29, 3; Fragm. of unc. trag. v. 231 R.; Val. 
Flac. 6, 547): macte virtute (Cic. Att. 12, 6, 2; Tusc. 1, 17, 40): 
macte uterque ingenti in rem publicam merito (Plin. Pan. 89), 
'bravo, both of them!': macte animo (Stat. Theb. 7, 2S0) : macte 
hac gloria (Plin. Pan. 46). The Vergilian passage and the two 
from Statius' Silvae have been quoted already. Exceptionally we 
fmdmade with the genitive, Mart. 12, 6, made animi . . . morum- 
que tuorum ; and Stat. Theb. 2, 495 ; with an exclamatory accusative, 
Flor. 2, 18, macte fortissimam el . . . beatissimam . . . civi- 
talem. In all these cases there is no need of supposing that esto 
or anything else is understood. 

5. The plural macli, read at present only Plin. H. N. 2, 12, 9, 
madi ingenio este ; and Curt. 4, 1, 18, vos quidem madi virtute, 
inquit, estole ; which used, I dare say, to be taken as vocative, but 
on our theory will be nominative, corresponding to the maclus 
. . . esto furnished by Arnobius. Formerly madi virtute 
inquit, milites Romani, este was read in Liv. 7, 36, 5, but now 
Alschefski, Madvig and Weissenborn have replaced macte on 
manuscript authority. And it is noteworthy that in both the above 
passages of Pliny and Curtius, macte is found as a manuscript 
variant. If this reading is right, it seems to dispose finally of- the 
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vocative theory, as made vocative singular could not be used in 
addressing more than one person. 

This theory of two different made's I would put forward with all 
due caution, as accounting best for the facts so far as I know them. 
It would be overthrown if it should be shown that made with esto 
has anywhere a short e ; it would be confirmed if it could be shown 
that it has a long e. But I have not been able to find any case of 
either. 

7. — Temperare. 

This verb certainly comes from tempus, whose stem tempos- 
appears in the form tempes- in temperl (locative) and tempes-tas. 
But to trace its meaning is less easy. The way, however, has been 
paved for this by a brief but suggestive discussion of tempus and 
templum by Usener in Fleckeisen's Jahrbiicher, vol. 117, p. 59. 
To reproduce the argument in full would be out of place here ; its 
conclusion is that tempus meant primarily 'place cut off' 'space 
marked off,' and was applied especially to sacred enclosures on the 
earth and the sacred augural divisions of the heavens — in short, 
meant precisely what templum afterwards came to mean. The 
word referred originally to space ; the meaning ' time' is later, and 
came about in this way : the quarters of the heavens are thought 
of as corresponding to and standing for the parts of the day and 
year ; east is morning, south noon, and so on ; so diei tempus was 
originally the quarter of the sky where the sun stood. Templum 
(Plaut. ex temptild) Usener takes for *tempus-lum? a diminutive of 
tempus ; which evidently succeeded to its local use when tempns 
itself took on the temporal meaning. Not the least valuable part 
of Usener's article is the identification of tempus with the Greek 
rlim-i) (== *x£iJMs<T-a, tempor-d), which contains precisely the same 
stem tempes-. The old meaning of ri/i-rj is shown to be ' sacred 
enclosures,' ' sacred groves ' (= Tsp.hr)'). 2 The root is tem-p- ; 
tern- ' cut ' with a determinative p. 3 It had been already sug- 

1 That templum stands for *tem-ulum, *temlum, with inserted p, as has been 
often represented, last by Vanicek, is disproved by temp-ulum. This form shows 
that the/ is not there to keep m and / apart. 

' 2 Schol. Theoc. 1,66: rkfiTrr) yevmag fiev ra akcTj. Hesych.: re/im/ • ra avvStvSpa 
Xapia. It is known that the name was not confined to the celebrated Thessalian 
valley. 

3 Fick and Vanicek assume tan-p-,' stretch ': so make tempus =. 'span,' and 
so 'time.' Others have connected it with tap-, 'warm' (tep-or); L. Meyer with 
rdjroc All three views are to be given up. 
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gested that tempus meant ' place,' and L. Meyer ' had interpreted 
ex tempore as ' from the spot,' ' von der stelle aus,' ' auf der 
stelle,' just like ex templo. And tempora, 'temples' of the head, 
(this Usener does not mention) explain themselves as the ' spots,' 
' places,' that is, the vital, tender spots. This etymology of 
tempus seems to me as clearly made out as anything need be, and 
it affords us an interesting glimpse into Graeco-italic religious 
notions. The older meaning peeps out in anni tempora (Lucret), 
' seasons ' of the year, extremum diet tempus, matutina tempora 
(Cic), and like expressions : compare templa caeli ( Enn.), ' quar- 
ters ' of the sky. 

Now, of these two meanings of tempus, ' bounded space,' 
'place,' and ' time,' which appears in temperare? The latter not 
at all, for temperare never has any reference to time. The verb 
arose and developed its meaning altogether from the older tempus 
of local signification. Conceivable meanings for such a verb would 
be (i) ' mark off into tempora, limited spaces '; (2) ' assign bounds, 
limited space, to '; (3) 'keep something within tempora or bounds'; 
or (4) intransitively, ' keep one's self in bounds.' Of these possible 
turns, only the three last distinctly appear ; of the first I do not 
find trustworthy indications. 2 

' Restrain ' is the commonest meaning of the verb, and the only 
one known to the earlier Latinity. 3 Both the dative and the accusa- 
tive constructions easily explain themselves, as do the same two 
constructions with moderari. Temperare linguae, manibus, aetati 
is to ' set bounds to tongue,' ' hands,' ' youthful passion '; tempe- 
rare vim, sumptus, libertatem, annonam, is, with a slightly dif- 

1 Vergl. Gramm. I, 368. 

'-' As an augural term the first supposed meaning would be very natural ; 
temperare locum, ' mark it off into a templum '; or temperare caelum ; and so it 
might pass into metaphorical use. One is tempted to recognize this in expres- 
sions like temperare orbem (Ovid Metam. 1, 770; 15, 869), said of the Sun and 
Augustus ; luppiter arces temperat aetherias (Ov. Metam. 15, 858); and Horace's 
qui mare ac terras variisque mundum temperat horis (Carm. 1, 12, 15) ; an unknown 
comic poet (Suet. Oct. 68) wrote viden ut cinaedus orbem digito temperat? But 
against this is the fact that this use is not be traced in pre-Augustan literature: 
so in all probability these seeming indications are illusory, and we have here 
merely an offshoot of the meaning ' restrain.' 

3 Plautus has temperare eight times : twice with dative, three times with infini- 
tive, twice absolute, once with ne and subjunctive. Terence has only temperans 
twice. An uncertain tragic poet (Cic. Div. 1, 21, 42) has temperaret tollere. 
Lucretius does not use the word. 
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ferent turn, to 'keep violence, expenses, freedom, price of corn, 
within limits.' Then ' govern,' ' control,' temperare ora, rem 
publicam. This accusative construction I cannot directly exemplify 
from early Latin, but it seems to be implied in temperatus, tempe- 
rate, used by Cato. Furthermore, this last temperare is capable of 
being taken reflexively or intransitively : ' keep one's self within 
bounds'; so posthac temperabo, ' I'll be moderate hereafter'; 1 
temperare in amore / with infinitive, temperare dor mire* and the 
like, not infrequently, ' refrain ' ; later with ablative, temperare a 
lacrimis, etc. So, too, temperans as adjective, as early as Terence. 

From this meaning ' restrain,' ' keep within bounds,' comes a 
rich metaphorical development : I mean the usage of temperare in 
the sense of ' apportion,' ' mix in due proportion.' I am aware 
that the dictionaries have long represented this as the first and 
fundamental meaning of the verb, and at first I was tempted to get 
this directly from a supposed tempus ' division,' which would be 
the oldest sense of the noun. But there are two weighty reasons 
against this. First, temperare in this sense is not found before 
Cicero ; secondly, tempus, so far as our indications show, meant 
always a division of space, ' space cut off,' not a ' division ' out- 
right. So I now feel sure that this sense is a derived one. The 
starting-point for this usage I take to be the tempering of cold 
water with hot, or hot with cold ; this was ' restraining ' it within 
due bounds — temperare calorem,frigus. So on to temperare solem 
umbra, temperatura caeli, intemperiae, and other terms applying 
to atmospheric heat or cold. And from water again it was an easy 
step to temperare pocula, venerium, aes, etc.; till at last it was felt 
outright as ' mix,' and we have temperare colores (Plin.), herbas 
(in a healing salve, Ovid) ; and Cicero says temperare acuta cum 
gravibus, and ex dissimilibus rebus misceri et temperari. 4 

Accordingly we have, recounting briefly : 

i. temperare, 'set bounds to' (dative). 

2. temperare, ' keep within bounds ' (ace), and, derived from 
this, 'apportion,' 'mix.' 

3. temperare, ' restrain one's self within bounds.' 

The compound obtemperare presents, however, a fresh problem. 
I have not been able to satisfy myself in getting the sense ' yield,' 
'comply,' out of the temperare above described. ' Restrain one's 

1 Plant. Trin. 1187. s Plaut. Epid. I, 2, 8. 

3 Prol. Plaut. Poen. 24. 4 Rep. 6, 18, 18; Off. 3, 13, 119. 
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self in another's presence ' seems unsatisfactory ; it is too far from 
the actual sense. Can it be that we have yet another temperare 
here ? I will venture on two slightly different suggestions. From 
•(wpos the verb x w P £ ^ means ' move,' cedere — advance or retreat. 
Could we fancy that temperare was ever used in the same sense, 
then obtemperare would be parallel to hTti~/_upziv : it would mean 
primarily accedere, ' come at one's call ' ; ob having its old force 
of ad. It would, therefore, be like pdrere, originally ' sich ein- 
stellen,' ' present one's self; ' and obsequi. Or — another possi- 
bility — we might suppose a phrase ob tempore, ' on the spot ' 
(compare op-pido, that is ob pedo, ' on a level '), and thence an 
adjective *obtemperus, whence obtemperare, with the meaning 'pre- 
sent one's self,' 'be on hand.' Is it perhaps conceivable that 
obtemperare was originally an augural term, applied to the birds 
or other signs that showed themselves in the ' fields ' (templa or 
tempora) of vision ? Optemperare in Plautus and Terence is always 
used of obeying the command of a person ; not yet, therefore, 
obtemperare rationi or auctoritati, or such turns. Noteworthy is 
Ter. Adelph. 705, where the son tells his father to make the prayers 
to the gods in his stead, ' because you are a much better man than 
I, and they will surely pay more attention to you (tibi optempera- 
turos magis) than to me.' 

Contemperare, the only remaining compound, arises from tempe- 
rare, ' mix,' and belongs to the later language. 

8. — Intrare, pe7ietrare. 

To these words we must add extrare, ' pass out,' in a verse of 
Afranius, 2 simul Umen intrabo, Mi extrabunt ilico. 

Bopp 3 divided in-trare, pene-trare, and recognized in the last 
part a primary verb *trdre (like stare), which he connected with 
the Sanskrit root tar-, ' cross,' 'pass over,' and saw in trans the 
present participle thereof. Assent, so far as intrare is concerned, 
is expressed by Corssen ; 4 G. Curtius, too, in his Greek Etymology 
understands intrare and extrare so ; and Vanicek gives all three 
verbs as compounds of Hrare. No other theory, so far as I know, 
has ever been given. 

This view is attended with no difficulty or improbability except 
in the case of penetrare. As the first part of the supposed com- 

1 Vanicek, Etym. Worterb, p. 503. 2 V. 5 Ribbeck. 

3 Gloss. Sanscr. I, p. 165. * Zeitschr. fur vergl. Sprachf., 3, p. 292. 

5 Etym. Wort. p. 290. 
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pound must be penus, 'store' (of food), 1 and as a verb cannot be 
compounded with a noun-stem, we should be driven to assuming 
that the word is a juxtaposition of some case of penus and *trare ; 
and stands — say for penum trare, which would be like venum ire 
{venire), venum dare (vendere), but with this difference that it 
would show no trace of its original form, as two separate words, in 
the earlier language. This is a small difficulty ; a greater one is the 
Plautine use se penetrare ; for the active meaning of the verb 
accords ill with the meaning of tar- and *trare. 

Now, of course, the great mass of verbs in -are are of denom- 
inative origin, and if it be shown that there existed in Latin noun- 
stems in -o- corresponding to each of the three verbs in question, 
will it not be far more likely that the verbs are simply derived from 
these nouns and do not contain any *trare at all ? 

To extrare we have the stem extero- in exterus, syncopated in 
the adverb extra (for exterd), ablative feminine. It is from ex, 
with comparative suffix -tero-. 

In like manner intra- is ablative of a stem *intero- (whence also 
inter, inter-ior, internus, like exterior and externus), corresponding 
to Greek ivrspo- (rd evrepa, ' insides ')• This, too, is a comparative 
formation, from in. 

The noun-stem *penetro- is proved by penetralis. The very 
numerous formations in -dlis are all denominative. The only ones 
I can find (I have to rely on Roby's and Leo Meyer's lists, as I have 
no absolutely complete collection of them) which are not clearly 
derived from existing nouns, are vectigalis,fetialis, maialis, sodalis, 
canalis, and perhaps esurialis ; none of these has any connection 
with a verb in -are, and there is no doubt that they are to be referred 
to lost nouns. Penetralis cannot, therefore, come from penetrare, 
but points unmistakably to a noun-stem *penetro-. As to the mean- 
ing of this stem, we shall not be far wrong in assuming it to be 
'inmost part' (of the house), comparing the adjective stem penito- 
and the adverb peni-tus. These are thought to come from penus, 
'store,' 'store-room.' The suffix -tro- may or may not be the 
comparative -tero-. 

We derive, therefore, 

extrare from stem ex-t(e)ro-\ 
intrare " " *in-t(e)ro-; 
penetrare " " *pene-tro-; 

1 Curt. Etym. 3 p. 254; Vanicek, p. 449. 
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just like superare from stem supero-. The meaning of all these 
was apparently causative at first: so se superare, 'put one's self 
above' (radiosus sese sol super abat ex mari, Plaut. Stich. 365); 
se penetrare, 'put one's self inside' (intra pectus se penetravit 
potto, True. 1, 1, 23; so very often in Plautus 1 ); and presumably 
se intrare and se extrare, though these are not known. From this 
they came to be used intransitively, 'get above," get inside,' etc.; 
and finally to take the accusative of that which is surmounted or 
entered ; but penetrare and intrare are not so used in Plautus, who 
indeed has intrare but seldom. 2 The connexion between intra 
and intrare is further indicated by the frequency of intra limen 
on the one hand, 3 .and intrare limen on the other; 4 while in the 
Menaechmi 414 we have periisti si intrassis intra limen. 

Whether trans ( Umbrian traf~) is really the participle of a *trdre, 
or that verb should be dispensed with altogether, I do not under- 
take to say. 

Frederic D. Allen. 

1 For instance, Trin. 291, 314. Plautus has the intransitive penetrare only 
once, Bacch. 66. He has also penetrare pedem. In penetrant se in fugam (Amph. 
250), and se penetravit ex aedibus (Trin. 276), the verb has come to mean no 
more than praecipitare, ' plunge.' 

2 Men. 414, True. 2, 1, 20. 

3 Mil. Glor. 596, Cist. 3, 19, Most. 5, 1, 16. 

4 Fragm. of Afranius quoted above; Cic. Phil. 2, 27, 68: other examples in 
the lexica. 



